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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

OCTOBER, 1915 

THE GERMAN ATTITUDE 

" ANYTHING " FOR AMERICA! 

BY THE EDITOR 



Orderly x " majestat, here is still another note from that 

AMERICAN PRESIDENT." 

" ANSWER IT YOURSELF, FRITZ." 

" WHAT SHALL I SAY, MAJESTAT? " 

" OH, ANYTHING." — Life. 

And " anything " it has been since the first American 
citizen was killed by a German submarine six months ago. 
" Anything " it seems likely to continue so long as our Gov- 
ernment adheres to its conciliatory course and our people 
maintain their unexampled patience. Germany, in a word, 
is incorrigible. 

"What, then, is to be done? To argue that different con- 
duct on the part of our Government would have wrought 
more satisfactory results avails nothing. Nor do we believe 
that such a contention could be sustained by evidence. Mr. 
Roosevelt's insistence that the Nation would have been 
spared its present humiliation if our action from the begin- 
ning had been more forceful may find warrant in the exist- 
ing condition, but that is judging after the event. We could 
not at the time and cannot now see that President Wilson 
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erred in judgment or failed in performance at any stage of 
the proceedings, in the light of information then possessed. 

Surely it is going too far to say, as Mr. Roosevelt says, 
that " for thirteen months £he United States has played an 
ignoble part among the nations." Methods may prove to 
have been mistaken and futile, but there is nothing " igno- 
ble " in the exercise of tolerance towards a distracted neigh- 
bor who hitherto has been our friend. Nor is there anything 
unworthy in striving through appeals to reason instead of 
by dire threatenings for a clear understanding which should 
make for peace between great peoples. It is not true, more- 
over, that ' ' the President has been given ample time to act 
rightly, and he has either not acted at all or has acted 
wrongly." On the contrary, he has made unmistakably 
plain, to Germany and to the world, the grounds upon which 
America bases her irrefragable rights as a neutral nation, 
and the strength of his position in each instance has been 
enhanced, not impaired, by the dispassionateness and friend- 
liness of his presentation. And when the proper time came 
he did " suit the action to the word," as we implored him to 
do, in a manner wholly befitting the honor and dignity of the 
Nation. The demand for the recall of the Austrian Ambas- 
sador was a model, not only in substance and in form, but 
also of combined promptitude and restraint. It marked, we 
hope and trust, the ending of a temporizing policy which, 
though in itself defensible, has proved ineffectual. 

The one vital fact which should concern the Administra- 
tion at this juncture is that, while deprecating as too severe 
Mr. Roosevelt's criticisms of the President, a great majority 
of the American people accord with his conclusion that the 
limit of patience has been reached. They are wearied of the 
ceaseless prattle from Washington of the gratification of 
" high officials " over the relaxing of " tension " and pros- 
pective " concessions " from the Imperial Government. 
There would be no " tension " if Germany would respect 
our rights, observe the laws of civilized warfare and cease 
interfering with our domestic affairs. And we seek no " con- 
cessions " in extenuaiion of criminal offenses. Germany is 
a self-confessed murderer of helpless American men, women 
and children. Because our Government, in its anxiety to 
avert the calamity of war, has gone to the extreme in sug- 
gesting excuses which might obtain diplomatic acceptance 
if accompanied by promises of better conduct, it does not 
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follow that our people have forgotten or forgiven or ever 
will forget or perhaps forgive the infamy of the Lusitania. 

That our Government, for reasons which may or may not 
be deemed sufficient, after five long months, does still, in the 
absence of disavowal of any kind, " omit any act necessary 
to the performance of its sacred duty," must be accounted 
a marvelous example of public patience. And yet, so far 
from appreciating the extent of our forbearance, if not 
indeed in consequence of it, the Imperial Government con- 
tinues its wanton massacre of innocents. 

The crime of the Arabic is so fresh in mind that it need 
hardly be recalled ; but the recollection must not be dimmed. 
Our Government had written that " repetition by the com- 
manders of German naval vessels of acts in contraven- 
tion of these rights must be regarded by the Government 
of the United States, when they affect American citizens," 
as deliberately unfriendly — i.e., a cause of war. The sinking 
of the Arabic fulfilled to the letter all of the conditions which 
President "Wilson had postulated. The vessel was torpedoed 
by a German submarine off the Irish coast without warning. 
She was outward bound and carried neither munitions nor 
specie. She made no effort to ram the enemy vessel, or to 
escape from it. The submarine itself was not even seen from 
the bridge of the liner. The first indication that the 
officers on the Arabic had of its presence was when they saw 
a torpedo coming straight for them. Beyond putting the 
helm hard over they made and could make no defense. Their 
ship had no mounted guns on board, nor was she in any way 
disguised. Forty English persons and several Americans 
perished. 

And what said Germany? First, that there was every 
reason to believe that the ship struck a -mine; secondly, that 
the truth could not be ascertained because the submarine 
operating in that vicinity had not reported and might be 
lost ; but, thirdly and finally, that the submarine had returned 
and that its commander had done the very deed which Presi- 
dent Wilson had declared would be regarded by the United 
States as " deliberately unfriendly." The Imperial Gov- 
ernment admitted the fact in these words : 

When the Arabic approached she altered her original course, 
but then again pointed directly toward the submarine. From this 
the commander became convinced that the steamer had the intention 
of attacking and ramming him. In order to anticipate this attack he 
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gave orders for the submarine to dive and fired a torpedo at the 
steamer. After firing, he convinced himself that the people on 
board were being rescued in fifteen boats. 

The falsity of this statement is established by the proved 
fact that the ship was struck on her side about ninety feet 
forward of the stern and consequently could not have been 
headed towards the submarine. How the commander " con- 
vinced himself " that the passengers were being rescued can 
only be imagined; presumably the forty who were drowned 
are still unconvinced. The amazing declaration continues: 

According to his instructions the commander was not allowed 
to attack the Arabic without warning and without saving the lives 
unless the ship attempted to escape or offered resistance. He was 
forced, however, to conclude from the attendant circumstances that 
the Arabic planned a violent attack on the submarine. 

There is no pretense that warning was given or that an 
attempt was made to save lives or that the ship either tried 
to escape or offered resistance. The only excuse assigned 
is " the attendant circumstances that the Arabic planned a 
violent attack on the submarine " — which is a lie. Never- 
theless, adds the Imperial Government : 

This conclusion is all the more obvious as he had been fired 
upon at a great distance in the Irish Sea on Aug. 14 — that is, a few 
days before — by a large passenger steamer apparently belonging 
to the British Koyal Mail Steam Packet Company, which he had 
neither attacked nor stopped. 

How a false conclusion can be rendered " all the more 
obvious " by reference to the alleged conduct of another 
vessel in another place at another time or what bearing the 
incident, if it ever happened, had upon the movements of 
the Arabic, the reader's mind may be able to comprehend; 
ours is not. The puerile absurdity of the whole fabrication 
is not only apparent upon its face, but is tacitly conceded 
by the Imperial Government itself when it says : 

The German Government is unable, however, to acknowledge 
any obligation to grant indemnity in the matter, even if the com- 
mander should have been mistaken as to the aggressive intentions 
of the Arabic. 

In other words, regardless of his instructions, each com- 
mander is a law unto himself and may make all the " mis- 
takes " he likes without incurring rebuke or imposing upon 
his Government any responsibility or " obligation to grant 
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indemnity .' 9 If this declaration, put forth in response to 
the President's designation of these very acts by " com- 
manders of German naval vessels " as a virtual cause of 
war is not arrogant defiance gone mad, we know not how to 
define it. But we must not overlook the final magnanimous 
1 c concession, ,> to wit : 

If it should prove to be the case that it is impossible for the 
German and American Governments to reach a harmonious opinion 
on this point, the German Government would be prepared to submit 
the difference of opinion, as being a question of international law, 
to The Hague Tribunal for arbitration. 

In so doing, it assumes that, as a matter of course, the arbitral 
decision shall not be admitted to have the importance of a general 
decision on the permissibility or the converse under international 
law of German submarine warfare. 

Nobody as yet has been able to determine what it is that 
the Imperial Government is prepared to submit to arbitra- 
tion ; the only certainty seems to be a preliminary condition 
that no " arbitral decision " against itself shall be consid- 
ered binding — an arrangement quite in keeping with its 
uniform attitude respecting international law since the 
invasion of Belgium. 

" Oh, nothing! " apparently was the answer decreed by 
Majestat respecting the futile attempt to sink the Orduna, 
bearing American passengers, as no official statement has 
been forthcoming since the attack was made nearly three 
months ago. " Anything/ 7 however, will, we suspect, be 
resuscitated to meet the President's inquiries respecting the 
sinking without warning of the Hesperian just two days 
after the German Ambassador solemnly promised our trust- 
ing State Department " Never Again! " 

And what a variety of explanations " Anything " com- 
prises! The Lusitania was destroyed because she bore 
munitions of war to the enemy. But the Hesperian was 
bound west and, of course, bore no munitions. "Well, then, 
it is declared unofficially, she probably struck a mine — quite 
probably, ninety miles out at sea — and, anyhow, she was 
armed; i.e., she carried the one small gun to which a mer- 
chantman is entitled by international law, unrevised by 
Germany. The Arabic, too, was outward bound, bore no 
munitions and carried no gun. But she had a bow and 
therefore might make " a violent attack " upon a sacred 
submarine. The Orduna could not have been suspected of 
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trying to ram because the torpedo passed her astern. True, 
but the weather was bad and the commander could not see 
very well ; so he blazed away on general principles. As for 
the American ships Nebraskan and Gulflight, excuse us, 
"mistakes"; very sorry; shall regret if the like happens 
again. And so on. Subterfuge after subterfuge strung like 
Frankfurter sausages on a string and dangled before our 
eyes with the truculent intimation, * ' What are you going to 
do about it? Take it or leave it! " 

But at last, we hear from Washington, the skies are again 
clearing. A new peacemaker has arisen, a greater than 
Bryan — none other than the Count Johann Heinrich von 
Bernstorff, once Ambassador from Germany, but now we 
should judge recognized by both Governments as a quite 
disinterested and nobly conscientious intermediary. Al- 
though deprived temporarily at least of the valuable counsel 
of his colleague, Dr. K. Theodor Dumba, who has reluctantly 
suggested to his Government his need of a holiday, it is 
quite evident that the able Minister is making distinct prog- 
ress in his new role of arbiter between Germany and the 
United States. His first task obviously was to win the favor 
and confidence of our Government. This was easy. All he 
had to do was to assure the State Department that no more 
" liners " would be destroyed wantonly by German sub- 
marines, thus evoking paeans of praise for the glorious diplo- 
matic triumph of our Administration. 

Germany promptly confirmed the arrangement in her 
own peculiar way by sinking the Arabic, but the versatile 
intermediary was in no wise disconcerted by this mere cir- 
cumstance. Returning to the State Department, where again 
he was most cordially welcomed, he volunteered his most 
distinguished services in our behalf, even going so far as to 
promise his best endeavors to induce the Imperial Govern- 
ment to treat our Government more leniently than had there- 
tofore seemed compatible with the dignity of a really first- 
class Power. His gracious offer of assistance having been 
accepted with due gratitude, the Count at this writing is 
negotiating with the Imperial Government, with which thus 
far he has had less success than with ours. His hopes of 
achievement rest upon a change of method. Hitherto, acting 
as their Ambassador, he has been considerate to the verge 
of humbleness, but now, as arbiter, he lets it be known that 
he shall address them quite sternly. Simultaneously, in 
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order to maintain a perfect balancing of the scales, he serves 
notice upon our Government through an unauthorized but 
authentic interview that a request for his recall for any 
reason would produce war forthwith. So here we are again, 
as usual, waiting hopefully, if not watchfully, at the gates of 
the German Embassy. 

It is not a gratifying situation ; it is, in fact, humiliating 
beyond measure of precedent and almost beyond bearance. 
And yet we cannot see that the President should be held at 
fault. He adopted at the outset and with full approval of the 
country a policy designed to keep us out of the conflict at 
almost any cost and he has pursued that policy, under the 
most trying conditions, with notable skill. He had no reason 
to suspect that Germany had suddenly been bereft of both 
conscience and intelligence. She was supposed to be as civil- 
ized, as law-abiding and as humane as other nations. That 
she should prove herself a barbarian and an outlaw no seer 
could have surmised. It is to our mind greatly to President 
Wilson's credit that, throughout the heart-breaking disil- 
lusionment, he has persisted in opposing to unexpected 
brutality and duplicity his own and his country's perfect 
good faith. So we beg him to continue, but with the greater 
resolution now become requisite and with realization that 
the patience of the people, which already has passed under- 
standing, is exhausted. 

If the Count von Bernstorff shall fail in his present pro- 
fessed endeavor to reconcile the acts of the German navy to 
his own solemn pledges as the representative of the Imperial 
Government, his usefulness as an envoy to this country will 
be at an end and his recall should be demanded. If the war 
threatened by the Count von Bernstorff shall be forced upon 
us by Germany, after this most notable instance of for- 
bearance known to the history of this or any other self- 
respecting nation, let it come. We have been duped long 
enough. 

When the Prophet had spoken — 

" Peace, peace, when there is no peace! " he added: 
" Were they ashamed when they had committed abomina- 
tion? Nay, they were not at all ashamed, neither could they 
blush: therefore shall they fall. 79 

And so we say now. No war of Israel was so righteous 
as that which is being waged at this moment for Freedom of 
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the World. None, of course, was so terrible, none so ghastly, 
none so heavily laden with menace to mankind if sentiment 
or weakness should compel a peace in name which would 
be only a truce in fact. Be it for months or for years, the 
mighty struggle must continue until the curse of ages shall 
be lifted and the triumph of Democracy over Autocracy shall 
be complete. Then and not till then will Europe be immune 
to war's alarms and America be free from peril. If we 
would be true to our own republican faith, we cannot keep too 
constantly before the minds of our countrymen the fact that 
the overpowering issue is between Government subject to 
the will of the people and Imperialism founded upon foree. 
And if we must fight, we shall have at least the satisfaction 
of standing shoulder to shoulder with democratic England 
and with the gallant sons of Prance in the most holy of wars 
for civilization and humanity, and of realizing that the cries 
of the dying did not rise from the sinking ships to Heaven 
and to America in vain. 

We remembered the Maine. God forbid that we should 
forget the Lusitania! 

SWASHBUCKLER OR SCHOLAR! 

SHALL OB SHALL NOT O. G. V. SUCCEED COLONEL EDWAED MAKE-* 
PEACE HOUSE AS ASSISTANT PEESIDENT? 

August 29, 1915, will live long in the annals of American 
history as the day on which the public was startled by a 
report that Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, of the New York 
Evening Post, had been appointed Assistant President, suc- 
ceeding Colonel Edward Makepeace House, deposed for in- 
excusable frowardness. Happily the disquieting announce- 
ment, although conveyed by the Chicago Tribune with im- 
pressive verisimilitude, was nullified to a degree by internal 
evidences of inexactness. Even we, for example, were aware 
that, while the Tribune may have been technically correct in 
saying that the President had " never tendered Colonel 
House a public office," he might have become Secretary of 
the Treasury and would in all probability have assumed the 
burden but for the fact that his stomach at the time was out 
of order. The further assertion that the President's favor- 
able opinion of Colonel House's judgment suffered a sharp 
relapse when, contrary to his own observation if not expe- 
rience, the Colonel proclaimed the fitness of a schoolmaster 
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to be President (of Mexico), seemed not incredible; and yet 
one could hardly believe thai bis influence had " vanished 
entirely " in consequence of a single unhappy suggestion. 

In any case, we noted with satisfaction Secretary 
Tumulty's prompt and emphatic denial of the report as 
1 ' rot. ' ? Language such as this, while perhaps not conform- 
ing strictly to established official usage, leaves little room for 
misinterpretation, especially when subsequently confirmed, 
as in this instance, by a further declaration by the Secretary 
to the effect that he was " authorized by the President to 
say that the story was false and malicious and the man who 
wrote it knew it was false and malicious when he wrote it." 
Thus every conceivable doubt was effectually dispelled, de- 
spite the obvious difficulty of determining with certainty the 
object of the malevolence so crudely and cruelly manifested. 

Colonel House's own attitude, one need hardly add, was 
characteristically exemplary. ii Interesting if true," he 
telegraphed to the Evening Sun. " Important if true," the 
World quoted him; probably inaccurately, since the phrase 
hardly comports with a character whose most noteworthy 
attribute is lack of assumption. Nevertheless, the record is 
clear and unmistakable. Diplomatically in any event and 
actually in all likelihood there is no estrangement. This is 
as it should be. The time is approaching rapidly when all 
true Democrats should and probably will hang together. 

Some months have elapsed since we recorded the initial 
activities of Mr. VillaTd in shaping the international policies 
of the Administration. We registered at the time our ap- 
proval of his untiring endeavors in the interest of peace on 
earth and good-will to all men except William Jennings 
Bryan. But we felt that he had finished his work when he 
achieved the withdrawal or removal, whichever it was, of the 
Chautauquan Secretary, desk and all. It was with no little 
apprehension, therefore, that we beheld him returning to 
the scene of his first triumph. Although nominally a pacifist, 
Mr. Villard is essentially a militant spirit, such as has no 
fitting place at the present time in Washington, and his ad- 
vent presaged trouble. Whether he really aspired to the 
high position hitherto held by Colonel House by possessing 
himself of the key to the kitchen door or was only patri- 
otically disposed to put his conscience at the disposal of the 
Administration we cannot say because we do not know. We 
assume, however, that the Springfield Republican was speak- 
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ing ex cathedra when, after recording the denial from the 
White House that Mr. Villard had really " supplanted " 
Colonel House as " President Wilson's chief unofficial ad- 
viser,' ' it said: 

No attempt, however, was made to deny the statement that Vil- 
lard has become a potent factor in the presidential councils. The 
general belief was that while the editor had gained a great measure 
of the chief executive's confidence, he had done so without super- 
seding House or anyone else. Some attention was attracted by the 
fact that following publication of the story of a " break " between 
House and the president and of the establishment of close relations 
between the president and Villard, the latter failed to appear at 
the White House yesterday morning in accordance with his usual 
custom to report happenings there personally for his newspaper. 

To Mr. Villard's slightly ostentatious absence from the 
regular morning conference we attached at first blush but 
little significance; it seemed to evidence not more nor less 
than pleasing, though sporadic, tact. But presently there 
appeared a cause of Mr. Villard's premeditated absenteeism 
in a rumor that he was prevented from attending the con- 
ference by the press of the pew unofficial duties which he had 
already undertaken. On August 30 the Globe 7 s Washington 
correspondent referred casually to " the fact that it was Mr. 
Villard who suggested the rebuking of General Wood;" 
whereupon the Herald's correspondent, under a hurry call 
from the home office, demanded an explanation from the 
Secretary of War. While naturally not admitting that he 
had been subjected to undue or hypnotic influence, Mr. Gar- 
rison frankly admitted that Mr. Villard, the pleasure of 
whose acquaintance had not been his theretofore, had indeed 
come to his office one morning and " made inquiries about 
General Wood's conduct." Whether it was the morning of 
the conference we have no means of ascertaining, but if so 
it is quite clear that Mr. Villard 's noticeable absence re- 
flected only credit upon his sense of duty. The Herald re- 
ported further that it was " admitted at the White House 
that the President looked upon Mr. Villard with favor, 
but that his influence was not what could be called over- 
whelming " — surely a prudent and restrained declaration, 
and yet sufficiently explicit to warrant grave consideration. 

We turn logically then from mere rumors to Mr. Villard's 
own self -authorized utterances over the signature "0. G. V." 
in the Evening Post. And the very first headline we chance 
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upon is, of all things imaginable, " Rumors of Changes in 
Wilson's Cabinet." The member chiefly concerned is not, as 
some might hope, Josephus, but Mr. Garrison, who is coming 
to be known, somewhat to the rasping, we suspect, of Mr. 
Villard 's tranquillizing sensibilities, as the " War Secre- 
tary." To the best of our information nobody, prior to the 
publication of this article, had suggested so much as a pos- 
sibility of Mr. Garrison retiring from the Cabinet, — and 
Mr. Villard, of course, does not reveal the source of his in- 
spiration. That some persons might be inquisitive along 
this line is readily imagined, but for ourselves we should 
regard undue insistence, in the delicate circumstances now 
existing and while the tension between Messrs. House and 
Villard continues unresolved, as the height of impropriety. 
Moreover, that which interests us most in 0. G. V.'s specula- 
tion is the cleverness of its presentation and the subtlety of 
its suggestion. Mr. Villard ? s great and good friend, the 
Count von Bernstorff himself, could hardly have done better. 
After noting that " so far the Secretary has shown no 
disposition to look with favor upon the proposal [whose 
proposal?] that he run either for Governor or Senator," 
Mr. Villard shrewdly observes : 

But a man who has made a popular success like Secretary 
Garrison cannot always control his future. Politicians, too, have a 
way of devising ingenious snares. Thus, what wiU the Secretary 
say next year if it is represented to him that the President must 
carry his own State, that the Secretary only can carry it, and that 
it is the Secretary's loyal duty to the party which made him and 
gave him his great opportunity here to enter the lists ? 

The inaptness of §n intimation that the President may 
not be able to carry his own State, even with the efficient aid, 
recently pledged, of the Honorable James Smith, Jr., is so 
obvious that an inference of underlying purpose is unescap- 
able. And listen further : 

What would he say if there is held out to him, in addition, the 
bait of an appointment to the United States Supreme Court in case 
he is defeated and the opportunity offers? Will he be beyond the 
flattery of the suggestion that in 1920 the party will be looking for 
a new national leader ; and that the easiest way to the Presidency is 
to be a successful Governor of New Jersey, as President Wilson 
showed? 

It was ever thus. " Again, the devil taketh him up into 
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an exceeding high mountain, and showeth him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them ; ' ' again, moreover, 
to no avail, since the Secretary promptly bade the Tempter 
through the public prints to get behind him. Nevertheless, 
the seed is sown and we shall await the harvest of the com- 
ing session with more than casual interest. 

Mr. Villard speaks more plainly of the pompous Secre- 
tary of Commerce. He does not hesitate to declare bluntly 
that " Mr. Redfield took a wrong attitude from the begin- 
ning " in the Eastland case, even going so far as to say 
meaningly to a witness, * ' I understand that you are guilty 
of having a son-in-law," — a curiously maladroit accusation, 
as all must admit, in view of the domestic relationship to 
the Administration of the distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury. " Naturally," remarks Mr. Villard, " these re- 
ports have not gratified the supporters of the Administra- 
tion who fear that the case may yet get into Congress and 
prove a sort of minor Ballinger matter. ' ' It seems, too, that 
Mr. Redfield " has been unfortunate in the matter of vaca- 
tions." He was away in August when questions of neu- 
trality arose affecting his Department and — this is news — 
" it took a sharp word " — from somebody — " to bring him 
back. 9 ' The article concludes : 

He has now gone back to his vacation which the Eastland dis- 
aster so unkindly interrupted. But people are none the less 
speculating as to what will happen when he returns to Washington 
and reports to his official superior as to what took place in Chicago. 

0. G. V. 

Well, so be it. Mr. Redfield may not, as he declares quite 
vehemently, have " the slightest intention of resigning," but 
if by chance he should happen to find a blue envelope upon 
his breakfast table some morning we are bound to say that 
we could contemplate the irresistible consequence with 
equanimity. 

When we note further that the Evening Post on Sep- 
tember 2 began a fervid editorial defense of Josephus with 
the compassionate adjuration, " Pity the Poor Navy De- 
partment," we feel that we have said enough to convince any 
fair mind of the zeal with which Mr. Villard began to per- 
form. 

Another chapter is required for the recounting of Colonel 
House's placid, though nimble, activities from the day when, 
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after striving in vain to achieve, first, the nomination of 
Senator Culberson and, secondly, of Mayor Gaynor, he went 
to Europe and returned only in the nick of time to acquiesce 
in the result. It suffices for the present to observe that he 
has proved himself to be the most accomplished mind-reader 
of the present generation. 

Mr. Villard is different. Indeed, the striking dissim- 
ilarity of the two human natures renders comparison ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Mr. Villard began life as a student in 
Germany while Colonel House was raised a swashbuckler in 
Texas. "We often think of him as busting bronchos and gal- 
loping madly after refractory steers. Whether or not it be 
a fact that he first won the admiration of Mr. Bryan by 
shooting off a whimsical tuft of hair without breaking a bone 
in the Commoner's head, there can be no question of the far 
accuracy of his vision. If our memory is not at fault, it was 
this very quality that evoked the President's rarely bestowed 
praise while he was constructing what is politely termed a 
Cabinet. Mr. Wilson was impressed greatly by the way in 
which Colonel House " held the candidates at arm's-length " 
and looked them over appreciatively but critically. What 
he did not happen to notice at the time perhaps was that he 
could not seem to see anything this side of Texas, where his 
eye lit unerringly and rested lovingly upon Burleson and 
Houston and Gregory and our Minister to Guatemala and 
Duval West and so many others now; upholding the public 
service in Washington and elsewhere that counting would 
tire the mind. Mr. Villard, on the other hand, is so near- 
sighted that often when lunching at the Shoreham he seems 
not to perceive that his table companion is the Count von 
Bernstorff, with whom a prudent unofficial counsellor might 
hesitate to consort " in intimate fashion," after the Presi- 
dent's own kindly manner with Secretary Daniels. 

Exteriorly the disparity between the two is not great. 
Neither lacks pulchritude in moderation. Although we have 
never observed the resemblance so commonly remarked, of 
Colonel House to an undertaker, one may not deny that Mr. 
Villard is by far the more sprightly in both appearance and 
manner. But it does not follow that within he is a whit less 
earnest or conscientious. Indeed, he has often seemed to us 
as one recently bereaved bravely smiling while his heart is 
breaking. Per contra, Colonel House's serene countenance 
invariably radiates the contentment of one who is at peace 
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with all the world. Probably no existing joints are better 
oiled than his. Mr. Villard is anything but boisterous, and 
yet, compared with Colonel House, he is as a herd of enraged 
elephants in a boiler factory. We well recall how, before 
an estrangement was rumored, it became almost a habit on 
the President's part to turn his head in the perfect stillness 
of the night and smilingly remark, ' ' Why, Colonel, are you 
there? " and hear the gentle rejoinder, " Oh, yes, I've been 
here some time"." Mr. Villard couldn't do that; he has too 
many convictions constantly struggling for modest but firm 
expression. 

Of the two we should say that Mr. Villard is the more 
demonstrative in appreciation of superlative mental and 
moral capacity. We liked especially the unbridled enthusi- 
asm with which, immediately following Mr. Tumulty's official 
announcement that he was regarded i l with favor, ' ' he broke 
both tradition and column rules and printed the President's 
portrait — the far-seeing, statesmanlike one, not, of course, 
the one holding the baby — upon the chaste front page of the 
Evening Post and labelled it in types worthy of the Evening 
Journal: 

THIS IS TEE MAN 

who, without rattling a sword, without mobilizing a corporal's 
guard of soldiers or lifting the anchor of a warship, won for 
civilization 



THE GREATEST DIPLOMATIC VICTORY OF 
GENERATIONS. 

The occasion was the " complete surrender " of Germany 
to exclusively moral force exerted in support of an ideal 
policy. " The Great Triumph,' ' Mr. Villard editorially pro- 
nounced the outcome of our persistently polite diplomatic 
correspondence, simultaneously and somewhat chidingly re- 
marking that " Were the public and our city officials truly 
alive to the significance of the tremendous moral victory won 
by the President, flags would be flying from every building 
and bells would be pealing from every church tower in this 
city to-day." Whether or not the Mayor, if present, would 
have acted upon Mr. Villard 's suggestion we shall never 
know because he was in camp at Plattsburg at the time play- 
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ing soldier and hearkening to Our Colonel. It does not 
matter. The point is that Colonel House would never have 
advocated such manifestations of jubilance so early in the 
morning. He would have scrutinized closely and even per- 
haps have viewed askance the Count von Bernstorff 7 s fair- 
seeming but sleazy promises and would have waited to hear 
from headquarters before deciding whether the bells should 
be pealed or tolled. At this writing there appears to be some 
doubt along this line, — but that is neither there nor here. 
"What we wish to emphasize is the temperamental prudence 
of the swashbuckler as contrasted with the precipitancy of 
the scholar. 

Passing now from personal and political to public con- 
siderations, we would direct particular attention to the 
claims of journalism. The withdrawal of Mr. Villard from 
his profession or even his hamstringing, which seems to have 
begun, would involve a grave loss to this community, for the 
reason that the most distinctive and best selling feature of 
the Evening Post is wholly of his personal making. We 
refer, of course, to the fascinating department headed 
li Newspaper Waifs.' ' Grover Cleveland, whose name may 
be recalled by high officials with or without emotion, once 
remarked to the writer of these lines that he was cheered 
daily by perusal of that corner of the paper. Our recollec- 
tion is that he added that that was the only part he read, — \ 
but never mind; the salient fact is that Mr. Cleveland was 
one of many whose embittered lives have been gladdened by 
the paragraphic offspring of Mr. Villard ? s blithesome men- 
tality. True, the casual reader would naturally assume that 
the gems labelled " Waifs/ 9 accredited as they are to other 
journals, have their origin elsewhere. It is, however, an 
open secret in the profession that Mr. Villard is their sole 
and undivided author and that he attaches the names of vari- 
ous newspapers for the purpose of concealing his identity. 
In this way he obtains a vent for his own mental agitation 
without disturbing the moral equilibrium of Editor Rollo 
Ogden. 

How much time is required by Mr. Villard for these coin- 
positions we have no means of knowing, but whatever it 
may be should be accorded him, and on behalf of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut we implore the President to 
consider gravely the barrenness of existence hereabouts, 
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without the delectation afforded by inanimate estrays such 
as these : 

A Short-Story — The mezzanine floor. — [Death. 

Doctor — " How do you feel, Colonel, when you kill a man? " 
Colonel — " Oh, not so bad. How do you? " — [Lunch. 

Simmons — " Isn't Barker always willing to hear both sides of a 
question? " Kimmons — " Not unless you let him do all the talk- 
ing. ? ' — [Fudge. 

Mother—" Always think twice before you speak." Tommy— 
" Gee, ma, if you do that yourself you must do some swift thinking 
when you get goin' for pa." — [James "Williams, Jr., in Boston 
Transcript. 

So we might continue indefinitely, but for illustrative 
purposes let enough suffice for a feast. One more phase and 
we shall have ended. "When we spoke of the apparent ham- 
stringing of the author of " Waifs,' 9 we voiced no idle sus- 
picion. How else, we ask in all conscience, can we account 
for the flagrant omission of the following from Mr. Villard's 
collection : 

What is the difference between Herod and Josephus? One 
crucified the Jews; the other juicified the crews. — [Blatter. 

W. J. B. on i ' Fundamentals. ' ' Chautauquan introduction. — I 
now have the great pleasure of presenting to you the Prince-of- 
peace-at-any-price ; the man who put the " fun " in fundamentals. 
— [Elkhorn Wasp. 

The reason why neither of these choicest of morsels has 
appeared in the Evening Post is, we think, quite clear. Mr. 
Villard could not afford to imperil the favor won at so great 
a cost of mind and spirit by treating with levity the sensitive 
allies of a needy Administration. The future of his waifs, 
therefore, is beclouded by the restrictions which invariably 
encompass one, however versatile or flexible, who tries to 
serve two masters. Again we adjure the President, firmly 
but humbly, in strict conformity with our best diplomatic 
usage, to consider the present plight of this great reading 
(and voting) community and have a heart. 

We have much more to say at fitting moments regarding 
the relative qualifications of Mr. Villard and Colonel House, 
but for the present we shall refrain, with the understanding 
that this inadequate analysis is only preliminary to a recom- 
mendation that both swashbuckler and scholar be retained 
and that from this day forward the appellations of unofficial 
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counselors-in-intimate-fashion be publicly announced to con- 
tinue during good behavior and due obedience as follows : 

Assistant President 

jColonel Edward Makepeace House 

Second Assistant President 

Oswald Garrison Villard 

Scorer 
Colonel Henry Watterson 



DEALING WITH DIPLOMATIC MISFITS. 

Concerning the dismissal of Dr. Dumba, the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador, three cardinal points are obvious. 

The first is that his misconduct was the climax of a long 
series of offenses by the Teutonic Powers or their agents, 
which had tried the patience of the United States far beyond 
what would have been to almost any other nation the 
breaking point and culminated in an attempt by the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador, under the direction of his home 
government, to organize widespread labor troubles in this 
country, with their attendant demoralization of industry and 
grave menace of disorder and rioting. 

The second point is that this man more richly deserved 
dismissal than any other of those whom the United States 
has been compelled thus to treat, with the possible exception 
of the first of all. We say the possible exception, for while 
Genet 's conduct was more flagrantly improper than Dr. 
Dumba 's, there was for it in the attendant circumstances im- 
measurably more excuse. But after that half -crazy French- 
man there was not one whose offense was comparable with 
Dr. Dumba's. Jefferson sent a Spanish Minister, the 
Marquis of Casa Yrujo, home for the relatively petty offense 
of offering to pay an American newspaper for publishing 
the Spanish side of a controversy which we were then having 
with Spain. Madison sent a British Minister, Jackson, home 
because of a disagreement concerning some transactions of 
his predecessor, in the course of which Jackson imputed bad 
faith to this Government ; and also because of his sending to 
British consuls here a letter exhorting the development of 
anti- Administration sentiment. In Taylor's Administration 
Poussin, the French Minister, was dismissed because of 
what was regarded as his disrespectful attitude toward our 
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Secretary of State. In Pierce's time Crampton, the British 
Minister was recalled at our demand, because he had ap- 
parently sanctioned if he had not instigated and promoted 
the enlistment of men in this country for service in the 
British army in the Crimean "War. President Grant gave 
Catacazy, the Russian Minister, his dismissal for trying to 
influence Congressional action in favor of a claim, and for 
trying, also, to organize a newspaper campaign against the 
Administration. Cleveland dismissed a third British Min- 
ister, Lord Sackville, for giving by indirection some political 
advice to Americans in response to a decoy letter which was 
sent to him by political tricksters. Finally, McKinley com- 
pelled the retirement of the Spanish Minister, Dupuy de 
Lome, for writing about him in offensive terms to a private 
correspondent. Not one of these cases, since Genet's, ap- 
proximated in grossness that of Dr. Dumba. They were 
chiefly marked with offense against etiquette or dignity, and 
were not fraught with menace to our peace, order and pros- 
perity. If those dismissals were justifiable, this one was, 
we repeat, immeasurably more so. 

The third point is that vindication of American dignity, 
honor and rights by the dismissal of offensive ministers 
does not cause peril of war, or even of severance of diplo- 
matic relations. In nearly every one of the cases cited there 
was acquiescence in the action of our Government, and some- 
times hearty approval of it ; and in not one of them was there 
any breach of friendly relations. This latter fact is espe- 
cially worthy of remembrance and of consideration at the 
present time in view of the fears which have been expressed 
that the dismissal of Dr. Dumba might cause trouble, and 
still more in view of the menacing declaration credited to 
Count Bernstorff, that suspension of diplomatic relations be- 
tween America and Germany would mean war. There could 
scarcely be any more exaggerated estimate of such an in- 
cident. The right of every nation to determine for itself the 
question of the acceptability of an envoy accredited to it is 
indisputable; and the exercise of that right can never be 
regarded as a hostile or even an unfriendly act. Each na- 
tion has, moreover, an equal right to determine for itself 
what diplomatic relations it shall have with others, and the 
exercise of that right is similarly void of offense. Again 
and again this nation has exercised those rights toward 
others, and other nations have exercised them toward Amer- 
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ica; but never once has such exercise led to war. To say 
that it would do so at the present time would be to suggest 
either a purpose to threaten, frighten or bully this nation 
into pusillanimous acquiescence in violation of its rights, or 
a desire for war of which a simple and inoffensive incident 
would be made the pretext. There have been times in our 
history when an intimation by a foreign envoy here that his 
dismissal would lead to war, would have been accounted 
ample cause for immediately demanding his recall; and at 
such times, under such a policy, we were in less danger of 
war than we are now. 

" A LASTING PEACE." 

The phrase is a familiar one. You find it on many 
"scraps of paper." The common formula of treaties is, 
" There shall be a firm and lasting peace." Also, it is gen- 
erally agreed by rational men that a lasting peace must be 
founded upon justice and mutual satisfaction. A peace in 
which wrong is done, in which grievances are imposed or are 
permitted to remain unredressed to rankle, cannot be perma- 
nent. It contains within itself the elements of its own dis- 
solution. Now, amid all the speculations and discussions of 
the peace which will be made at the end of the present war, 
no remark is more often heard, more earnestly uttered, or 
more eminently fitting than that a peace must be made that 
will be lasting. There must be no danger left of a renewal 
of the strife. Beyond doubt such a consummation is de- 
voutly to be desired. Beyond doubt, also, it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to achieve. We would not pronounce it impos- 
sible. But it is quite obvious that it will involve more 
radical transactions by the peace-making Powers than have 
been known on former occasions of the kind, and it must be 
confessed that former peace-makings for more than a cen- 
tury have set no encouraging example for it. 

Memory naturally recalls the Congress of Vienna, of a 
century and a year ago. That was a settlement comparable 
to that which must follow this war, in magnitude and extent 
of interests involved. As at the present time, Europe had 
been cast into the melting-pot, and there was opportunity for 
a pretty complete remaking of its political geography and 
a lasting settlement of its elements of disturbance. Yet 
what was done? Perhaps it was because there were just 
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thirteen reigning sovereigns there — ominous number ! What- 
ever the cause, the outcome of that famous conclave was not 
to make a lasting peace, based upon truth and justice, but 
rather to sow or to cherish the seeds of discontent, resent- 
ment, and inevitable future war. There was, indeed, a reor- 
ganization of Germany which had some good amid some bad 
features. It was well that a vast number of petty states 
were eliminated, by consolidation, so that instead of hun- 
dreds of separate sovereignties there were made only two 
score — Prussia, Austria, and thirty-eight other kingdoms, 
Grand Duchies, Duchies, Principalities, Free Cities, and 
what not. Yet in this process much wrong was done. Prussia 
and Austria were aggrandized at the expense of minor 
states. Prussia took half of Saxony, the left bank of the 
Rhine, Swedish Pomerania, and other territories, while vari- 
ous small states were traded among the larger ones, like 
counters in a game. 

The worst feature of the whole business was, however, 
the ignoring of nationalities. That principle should, above 
all others, have been recognized and maintained. It was that 
which was the strength of France in her defensive wars and 
which was fatal to her aggressive campaigns. It was his 
violation of nationality which defeated Napoleon in Spain 
and which overwhelmed him with disaster in Russia. It was 
enthusiasm for that principle which roused Germany in the 
War of Liberation. Yet that august Congress at Vienna was 
quite blind to those stupendous lessons. It consecrated and 
confirmed the partition of Poland. It took Norway from 
Denmark and gave it to Sweden, and it took Finland from 
Sweden and gave it to Russia. It placed most of Italy under 
alien rulers, and gave much of that country outright to 
Austria. It united Holland and Belgium as one, under a 
single rule, despite their antagonism of centuries. It took 
away from France territories which were happy and con- 
tented under French rule and gave them to Prussia and 
Bavaria. Even in its formation of the Germanic Federation 
it wholly failed to satisfy the national aspirations of those 
countries. 

The result was trouble. Discontent and friction soon led 
to a revolt in Belgium and the separation of that country 
from its unnatural union with Holland. Italy was restless 
and seditious under Austrians and Bourbons, though two 
generations passed before she could expel them. Norway 
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never forgave the disposition which had been made of her. 
In fact, on almost every hand there was dissatisfaction, and 
the terms of peace made straight for a renewal of the war. 

Nor were later peace-makings more fortunate. After the 
Crimean War conditions were imposed upon Russia which 
caused continuous resentment and a determination to get 
rid of them even at the cost of another war. In 1858 France 
betrayed Italy and compelled the making of an unsatisfac- 
tory and unjust peace, which Italy righteously broke at her 
first opportunity. The war of 1864 despoiled Denmark and 
planted the seeds of future trouble. The peace which fol- 
lowed Sadowa in 1866 did injustice to Saxony, and still worse 
to Hanover and other states. The war of 1870-71 ended with 
terms which made France resolved to undo them and which 
imposed upon Germany the need of maintaining enormous 
armaments in order to prevent such revenge. The Berlin 
Congress at the end of the Russo-Turkish War may have 
seemed to establish, in Disraeli's phrase, " peace with 
honor/ ' but it left vital issues untouched and made inevita- 
ble the troubles which for years convulsed the Balkans and 
led to repeated wars. There has, indeed, not in a hundred 
years and more been a considerable peace treaty in Europe 
which has been so instinct with justice as to afford a basis 
for any reasonable expectation of lasting peace. Every one 
has, on the contrary, made a succeeding war not only pos- 
sible, but practically inevitable. Indeed, the causes and con- 
ditions of the present war were provided in the terms of 
peace at the ends of the preceding wars. 

In such circumstances one would not need to be cynical 
or skeptical to wonder somewhat doubtfully whether any 
firm and lasting peace is likely to be made as a result of 
the present war. Certain it is that it would be necessary to 
that end to make a more radical rearrangement of European 
affairs than has been suggested by most of those who have 
been talking about peace on either side or among neutrals. 
To end the war by restoring anything like the status quo 
ante would be a mockery, and worse. So costly a war must 
not have been fought in vain. Whether it would be possible 
to reconstitute Europe, or that part of it which is implicated 
in the war, on a basis of nationalities is an interesting ques- 
tion. That would involve an extensive dismemberment of 
the Austrian Empire, a realm whose very corner-stone has 
been disregard and denial of national rights ; and it would 
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not leave Prussia altogether unimpaired. The restoration 
of Italia Irredenta to Italy would make Austria and Hun- 
gary inland states, shut away from the sea. The recon- 
stitution of Poland would despoil both Austria and Prussia. 
Justice to Servia would also despoil Austria-Hungary, and a 
settlement satisfactory to Rumania would deprive Hungary 
of much more of her territory. Belgium would have a right 
to a small region now held by Germany; and, of course, 
France would demand Alsace and Lorraine. There might 
even be demands for the restoration of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Denmark, if not of Finland to Sweden. These and other 
such changes might be expected to give satisfaction to their 
beneficiaries; but they would as certainly implant resent- 
ment and a longing for revenge in the Teutonic heart such 
as would cause peace to be kept only until opportunity should 
arise for another war of retribution. 

THE MENACE OF THE " GERMAN VOTE " 

Enter, to the music of " Deutschland Ueber Alles/' The 
German Vote. It will be cast against every candidate for 
office who does not align himself with Kultur against civiliza- 
tion. Therefore, beware; for the hostility of The German 
Vote will be fatal. No President, no member of Congress, no 
constable nor poundkeeper in the village of Squedunk, can be 
elected in the face of it. For proof of which, listen to the 
declarations of the German propagandists themselves, 
apostles of pure neutrality and therefore of eternal truth. 
Did not Representative Vollmer tell us, at a meeting in New 
York as long ago as last June, that there were from twenty 
to thirty millions, and perhaps more, Germans in this coun- 
try who thought as he did? "Wherefore, Gott strafe Eng- 
land! 

If those figures were even approximately correct, we 
might indeed be in a parlous state. If there had been " a 
hundred cats in our cellar " the small boy who reported the 
horrendous story might have had the time of his life. Un- 
happily for their author, the figures are not correct. They 
are a joke. For proof of which, see the United States census. 

In 1910 there were in the United States only 13,345,545 
foreigners of all nationalities ; so that it is really difficult to 
see how there can be 30,000,000 or more, or even 20,000,000 
and no more, Germans in this country. Of these there were 
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the following from the various belligerent nations, Servia 
and Montenegro being omitted because their immigrants in 
this country were not separately reported : 

Germany 2,501,181 

Austria-Hungary 1,670,524 

Turkey 91,923 

Total Teutonic-Turkish 4,263,628 

Great Britain and Canada 3,773,269 

Russia 1,602,752 

Italy 1,343,070 

France 117,236 

Belgium 49,397 

Total Allies 6,885,724 

From these figures it scarcely needs a Sherlock Holmes 
to deduce, 

First, That the Teutonic element in this country is not 
after all particularly formidable in numbers ; and 

Second, That if it were to " act nasty " it would easily 
be overbalanced by the anti-German element. 

It may be said, however, that these figures indicate only 
the foreign born, and that American born children of Ger- 
man parents are to be taken into account. Very well ; let us 
apply the same acid test. In 1910, according to the same 
Federal census, the total of persons of foreign birth or 
American born of one or both foreign born parents was as 
follows : 

British 10,037,420 

Teutonic 8,817,271 

Not to mention the Russians, Italians, French and Bel- 
gians. So that the same two deductions may be drawn from 
a reckoning on this basis, too ; only a little more so ! 

But we were talking about The German Vote. The total 
vote for President of the United States in 1912 was about 
15,000,000, which was 16.48 per cent, of the entire popula- 
tion. Let us reckon the German element, foreign born and 
of foreign parentage, including Austro-Hungarian, at 9,000,- 
000. Oi that number 16.48 per cent, would be 1,483,200. 
That is a considerable number of voters, no doubt. But it 
does not seem so large when it is spread out over the whole 
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United States. It is less than one-tenth of the electorate 
of the nation. Such a vote/ cast solidly, might not be an im- 
portant general factor. 

It is simply unsupposable, however, that it could be cast 
solidly in any effective manner. The two principal parties 
will doubtless nominate candidates for the Presidency and 
for Congress who are Americans and not Germans in Amer- 
ica. There will then be no object for casting this ten per 
cent, solidly for either, for they will both be equally ob- 
noxious to the propagandists of baby-drowning " kultur." 
And of course the casting of that vote solidly for some third 
candidate would be quite ineffective. 

There are, however, two other points which must be con- 
sidered. One is the practical impossibility of casting that 
vote solidly. Not nearly all the people in this country of 
German parentage or even German birth are adherents of 
the German cause in this war. It is to be doubted whether 
half of them could be persuaded to let the circumstances of 
the war control their votes as American citizens. If they 
could, we should have to revise our estimate of the loyalty 
of Americans of German origin or descent. The other point 
is the effect upon the rest of the electorate which would be 
produced by the consolidation of the German vote upon 
foreign issues. There would, we are confident, be a storm of 
popular execration against the German vote before which 
few would care to stand, and there would be a union of all 
other voters against it which would completely over- 
whelm it. 

The German vote on a domestic topic might be of great 
importance. The German vote on an alien topic, aiming to 
drag foreign influences and issues into American politics, 
would be a negligible quantity. 



